What  We  Have 

We  Should  Hold 


The  Bulk  of  Canada’s  Natural  Products  Consumed  at 
Home — Why  Sacrifice  a  Reality  for  an  Uncertainty? 


Reprint  from  “  The  News”  Toronto. 

Can  the  farmers  of  Canada  afford  to  risk  the  breaking  np  of 
their  home  market?  The  market  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
hands  of  big  and  powerful  trusts,  who  fix  prices  with  little  regard 
to  the  interest  of  wishes  of  consumer  or  producer.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  taking  down  the  tariff  fence  and  permitting  those 
trusts  to  extend  their  sphere  of  influence  over  Canada?. 

What  We  Have  We’ll  Hold. 

Far  off  seas  look  the  bluest,  and  we  are  constantly  being  tom 
what  a  great  advantage  it  would  be  for  our  farmers  to  have  access 
to  the  great  market  over  the  border.  Our  home  market  is  no 
guess-work.  We  have  it.  It  is  constantly  growing,  expanding 
with  the  progress  of  the  country,  becoming  yearly  more  valuable. 
Nobody  can  take  it  from  us  unless  we  let  them.  Are  we  going 
to  take  chances,  to  sacrifice  the  substance  for  the  shadow  ? 

Let  us  look  into  this  thing  and  see  what  the  home  market 
means  to  the  Canadian  farmer. 

The  Home  Market  for  Grain. 

The  official  Government  returns  of  the  crops  of  Canada  in 
1909,  the  latest  year  given  in  the  Canada  Year  Book,  were  as 


follows : — 

Quantity.  Value. 

Wheat .  166,744,000  bush.  $141,320,000 

Oats  .  353,466,000  “  122,390,000 

Barley  . ( .  55,398,000  “  25,434,000 
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These  are  the  three  big  crops  which  can  be  most  readily 
shipped,  most  cheaply  handled  by  railways,  and  are  most  in 
general  demand  everywhere.  Government  returns  show  that 
during  the  year  in  question  Canada  exported : — 


Quantity.  Y  alue . 

*  Wheat .  56,958,620  bush.  $80,988,620 

Oats  .  5,255,610  “  2,175,765 

Barley  .  2,959,335  “  1,744,687 


#(This  includes  the  wheat  flour,  counted  as  4 Y2  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  barrel.) 

Thus,  of  $289,000,000  of  Canada’s  largest  and  most  easily 
shipped  crops,  the  whole  outside  world  took  less  than  $85,000,000 
worth.  The  home  market  consumed  over  two  hundred  and  four 
million  dollars’  worth  more  than  we  sold  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  Use  Our  Own  Roots. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  conditions  as  to  root  crops.  The  official 
returns  for  1909  give  the  yield  of  the  Canadian  farms  to  have 
been : — 


Quantity.  Value. 

Potatoes  .  99,087,200  bush.  $36,399,000 

Turnips  .  107,724,600  “  18,197,500 

Of  this  we  sold  abroad  as  follows : — 

Potatoes  .  1,560,632  bush.  $919,189 

Turnips .  1,026,776  “  150,448 


The  home  market  consumed  $53,500,000  worth,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  bought  $1,069,637  worth  of  our  principal  root  crop, 
such  as  is  used  in  every  home. 

Live  Stock  Consumed  at  Home. 

Hay  is  another  of  our  big  crops,  and  one  which  is  always  in 
demand.  In  1909,  Canada  raised  11,877,100  tons,  valued  at  $131,- 
644,000  worth,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  bought  from  us  55,884 
tons,  or  something  over  $600,000  worth. 

What  about  live  stock?  The  official  returns  show  that  Canada 
had,  in  1909,  $278,789,000  worth  of  horses  and  exported  $367,256 
worth.  Indeed,  we  imported  $941,767  worth.  Our  horned  cattle, 
other  than  milch  cows,  in  1909,  were  valued  at  $126,326,000,  and 
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we  only  exported  a  shade  over  $10,000,000  worth.  Of  $34,368,000 
worth  of  swine  raised  we  only  exported  $4,000  worth.  Of  $15,- 
735,000  worth  of  sheep  raised  we  exported  bnt  $500,000  worth. 

The  Best  Consumer. 

In  the  matter  of  butter,  cheese,  poultry  and  other  direct  and 
indirect  products  of  the  farm  no  official  figures  are  available  as 
to  the  total  production  of  the  country  later  than  the  census  of 
1901.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  cheese,  Canada  is  becoming  an 
importer  instead  of  an  exporter.  “The  market  of  ninety  mil* 
lions”  looks  good  on  paper,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  fact.  Our 
farmers  are  producers  and  the  home  market  constitutes  the  best 
consumer. 

Statistics  of  certain  industries  of  Canada  were  taken  officially 
in  1906.  The  figures  are  instructive.  In  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  and  slaughtering  without  packing,  the  production  was 
something  over  $29,000,000.  Our  total  export  of  meats  of  all 
lands  that  year  was  only  a  shade  over  $2,000,000,  and  this  in¬ 
cluded  poultry  and  game.  In  1909,  we  sold  to  the  whole  world 
outside  of  Canada  only  $1,900,000  worth  of  meats.  Thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  something  of  how  important  our  home  meat  market  is, 
and  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  allow  it  to  be  destroyed. 

Value  of  Industrial  Centres. 

One  city  like  Montreal,  Toronto  or  Hamilton  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmer  of  Canada  than  the  market  of  ninety  mil¬ 
lions,  or  for  that  matter  the  markets  of  the  world.  Let  a  blow 
be  struck  at  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada  and  those 
who  eat  bread,  meat,  vegetables;  those  who  consume  fruit,  eggs, 
butter  and  cheese,  can  be  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
American  industries  have  been  established  in  Canada,  branches 
of  big  concerns  over  the  border,  because  they  could  not  profitably 
ship  their  goods  from  the  United  States  and  meet  the  Canadian 
duty.  Remove  that  duty  and  the  Canadian  branch  factories 
would  soon  close,  and  their  employees  would  cease  to  be  con¬ 
sumers  of  Canadian  farm  products. 

Keep  Canada  for  Canadians. 

Our  home  market  we  have.  It  has  grown  and  is  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing.  We  can  keep  it  for  our  own  people.  The  foreign  market, 
whether  it  be  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  we  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  fight  for.  The  American  farmer  in  very  many  staple 
articles  can  undersell  our  farmer  in  our  market.  In  no  single 
instance  can  the  Canadian  farmer  undersell  the  American  farmer 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

Why  Favor  Your  Rivals. 

The  Americans  are  our  natural  rivals,  and  in  no  sense  does 
their  country  furnish  us  with  a  natural  market.  By  a  policy  of 
protecting  home  industries  they  have  built  up  immense  produce¬ 
consuming  centres  of  manufacture.  Climatic  conditions  enable 
them  to  grow  cotton,  com  and  certain  fruits  which  we  cannot 
raise,  but  they  grow  every  crop  which  Canadians  do,  and  many 
of  them  at  a  smaller  expense.  To  take  down  the  tariff  bars  would 
bring  the  American  farmer  into  competition  with  our  own  in  the 
Canadian  market,  and  by  injuring  our  manufacturing  industries 
lessen  the  demand  for  farm  produce.  It  is  upon  the  development 
of  the  home  market  thaj  the  future  of  the  Canadian  farmer  de¬ 
pends,  and  that  development  lies  in  the  encouragement  of  home 
industries,  instead  of  inviting  outsiders  to  compete  with  them. 


